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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 

will be sent to all subscribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered. The date to which payment is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
for hdmeelf the tine when his subscription ends. 
We would also state Uiat our lowest and only terms are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terms. 
We have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
and we give our readers their full money’s worth. 


ae See Third Page for Terms, &c..09 

Subscriers will observe the date on the label: 
with which their papers are addressed. The date is the 
to which the subscription is paid. When a new 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt tin 

full for the time which the subseriber has paid. 
subscribers noticing any error in their dates will 
Saee notify ue at once, as mistakes are much more 
corrected when pointed out soon after thelr 


irrence. 





Editorial, 


THE AUBURN PICNIC. 
Letter from the Agricultural Editor. 


» 


AvubURN, Mass., Aug. 22, 1878. 


Mrssus. R. P. Eaton & Co. :- 

it was with an unusual degree of pleasure 
hat | received an invitation from one of the 
embers of the Auburn Grange to join them 
n the oceasion of their annual picnic at 
Alger’ 


\ 


on the line of the Norwich & 


s (rrove, 
r railroad, some four or five miles 
) 
F 


reeste 
f the latter city. Invitations were ex- 
ided to the Granges at Shrewsbury, Grafton 
na VV 
mising in the morning as it proved in the 

, the g 


As it was there were 


reester, and, had the weather been as 


rnoon rathering 


would have been very 
some two hun- 
red present, but the grove be ing damp, and 
the sun not coming out till late, it was deemed 
prudent to hold the meeting on higher ground 

Accord- 


and ina more sunny atmosphere. 


ingly tables and benches were set in, and in 
of Mr. 


drinking are among the leading sources of en- 


front Alger’s barn. As eating and 
tertainment at a picnic, and as liberal prepa- 


rations had been made in this direction, the 
smoking tanks of tea and coffee, the great 
baskets of cakes and pies were early brought 
out and disposed of, much to the satisfaction 
This agreeable duty having 


Master 


of all present. 
Eaton, ot 


introduced Mr. 


been performed, Thomas 
the Auburn Grange, formally 
Alger, who, in a few appropriate words, ex- 
tended a welcome to all present. Mr. Alger 
was followed by Il. E. Waters, of West Mill- 
bury, who expressed much satisfaction in 
meeting his brother farmers ina social and in- 
tellectual feast. As farmers, he said, we feed 
the whole nation, and yet we have less voice 
in shaping the government of the nation than 
some other classes. Our influence is not felt 
be. We pay our debts in fall, 


asking neither for bankrupt laws nor exten- 


as it should 


sion of credit. It is true that prices for our 


J. P. Eaton said it was well known to most 
present that he was not a granger, nor had he 
ever been in very close sympathy with the or- 
der, but he could join in the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the clergyman, who, though op- 
posed tothe freemasons, being called on unex- 
pectedly to offer prayer at a Masonic gather- 
ing, pleaded with the Giver of all blessings in 
these words: “If this organization is a good 
one, O Lord, bless it; but if it isa bad one, 
wilt Thou curse it.” He did not quite like the 
idea of calling any one ‘‘master,” but he could 
cheerfully give every man and every organi- 
zation credit for all the good they do. 

G. H. Mellish, of New York, a former res- 
ident of Auburn, expressed the belief that the 
Grange would yet become a power in the na- 
tion, and accomplish as great a work in shap- 
ing our government as it already had done in 
improving the social condition of farmers 
throughout the country. He closed by re- 
citing those beautiful, and, on this occasion, 
appropriate lines of Goldsmith’s, 

“Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain,” &c. 

J. W. Hicks, past master of the Auburn 
Grange, would have his hearers understand 
that not the least of the good work done by 
the Grange organization is seen in the crop 
of boys and girls that are being educated up 
to a higher plane than that occupied by the av- 
erage farmer, through the influences of the 
the When a 


name is called up in one of our meetings it is 


regular meetings of order. 
not the name of one who never knew how to 
but the men who are en- 
gaged in this work know what they are about, 


hoe a hill of corn, 
and when they speak in our meetings, they 
know from practical, every day experience 
what they are talking about. He wished that 
he could say as much for the average judge 
and committee man at our agricultural exhibi- 
tions. 

A. H. Thompson, a milk producer of Hop- 
kinton, in reply to an inquiry concerning his 
method of growing fodder corn and feeding 
cows, said that he sowed principally Western 
corn, at the rate of four or five bushels per 
acre, cultivated it once by horse power, alter 
which it will need no more attention till ready 
to harvest. Before feeding he runs it througk 
a feed cutter, to bring it better under the con- 
trol of the animals. 

Mr. Newton followed, and said that he had 
found better than Western corn 
for cattle, provided the seed planted is ripe 


sweet corn 


and sound. He cultivates once in every eight 
or ten days during the best of the growing 
season, but never hoes by hand. 

Caleb Wall, a reporter for the Worcester 
Spy, next took the stand, and brought the 
discussion back as near to politics as is allow- 
able in a Grange meeting, alluding to the re- 
cent labor disturbances at the West, and the 
future prospects of the agricultural and indus- 
trial classes generally. 

Mr. Earle said that this present condition 
of things was not going to die out until some 
end is accomplished, and the intelligent men 
of the country will be doing a great wrong it 
they do not see to it that better laws are en- 
acted before the ignorant and reckless masses, 
who kngw no power but force, bring ruin 
upon themselves and the country by their vio- 
lence and folly. 

Warren Sibley, of Auburn, seconded the 





products are low, but if they should remain 
low you will find us the last to grumble and 
complain of hard times, for we know that we 
can He 


would like to see a better condition of things 


stand it long as other classes. 


as 


existing, as between capital and labor, and 


would 


trusted the future witness such an im- 

provement as shall distribute the blessings 
yurthens of life more equally and justly. 

©. B. Hadwen, of the Worcester Grange, 

said he was happy to be able to come here on 

the 


rnin their harvest festival. Owing to the 


1} 
and t 


vual visit and meet farmers of Au- 


ot 
of a more or less similar character, the 


luence such organizations as this and 
others 
condition of farmers is growing more satisfac- 
tory from year to year, and is yet to improve. 
At 
than half crops as a rule. 
ing together of farmers in the public halls or on 
into their 


Far- 


present our farmers do not raise more 


This frequent meet- 


the farms, is putting new ideas 


1 their 


ind new life 


ire resolving to do better this year than 


into labors. 


did last, and they will do better next 
thev are doing this. 
, 


Editor of the Fanmer was next called 


and said that this was almost his first ac- 
e with a Grange, there being no or- 
zation of the order in his section of the 
He was aware that, in New England, 
id been a feeling of rivalry existing be- 
the Granges and the Farmer’s Clubs—a 
possibly, in some cases, akin to jeal- 
but to him, that farmer’s organization 
that ac- 


believed 


« best, whatever be its name, 


He 


the one great blemish upon American 


we gre atest good. 


zation to-day is due to an over cultivation 
the in our 


-the placing of the good of the individ- 


urturing of selfish element 
advance of the good of the community. 
These organizations must tend very much to 
correct this evil, by cultivating more the so- 
cial element among farmers and farmer’s fami- 
lies. He was thankful for the opportunity of 
being present at this gathering, - and of seeing 
what methods the Granges employ in fostering 
this social element of which he had spoken. 
fol- 


in a vigorous and encouraging speech. 


Joseph Chamberlain, of Worcester, 


lowe 1 
He said that had it not been for our agricul- 
tural exports during the last six years, our 
nation would, to-day , be bankrupt, and he 
thanked God that there are so many farmers 
on these hills and in these valleys, who appre- 
ciate the advantages of a farmer's life. 

Mr. Wetherell said he had often met with 
this Grange and had enjoyed the meetings. 
He 
the organizations designed to improve the 
condition of the farmer. He referred to the 
trees the Auburn Grange had caused to be 
planted on the streets and near the school 
He hoped the Granges would, at fu- 


believed there was room enough for all 


houses. 
tnre elections, see that farmers are nominated 
and chosen to fill the public offices. 
Wm. H. Earle, of Worcester, said Mr. 
Cheever, in his remarks, had touched the key 
note. There is too much strife among our 
people for the individual, and too little for the 
good of society at large. There is too much 
contention in the church and in the govern- 
ment. He would have the intersst of one the 
interest of all. Speaking of the present 
threatening attitude of labor and capital, he 
said that, if our nation is to be saved from de- 
cay or destruction, it mast be saved by the in- 
dustry of her people. Labor and capital have 
no natural antagonism, and that war spirit 
which has been allowed to grow up between 
the two must be dispelled, and the only hope 
is through the intelligent laboring people of 
the country, organized for the purpose. The 
farmers are not represented as their numbers 
and worth entitle them to be represented in 
our government. Our present politicians vote 
to protect capital rather than labor, every 
time. Capital takes care of itself always, but 
the laborer is left to suffer. Farmers are at 
fault in not asserting their rights and pressing 
their claims. He had noticed that, in nine 
cases out of ten, the orators at our Agricultu- 
ral Fairs are too ignorant concerning practi- 
cal agriculture to be trusted even with setting 
4 strawberry plant. We must produce speak- 
ers from our own ranks, if we would have our 
interests protected in the State or national 
counsels, 


sentiment expressed by Mr. Earle and said 
that if we, who claim to be intelligent and loyal 
to right and justice, will continue to vote and 
act with ‘‘our party, right or wrong,” we must 
expect to fail when the ignorant, driven to 
desperation, come to the front and take the 
stand. 
Mr. 
ealled upon for further remarks upon the sub- 
ject of labor and capital, said that men go to 


Chamberlain being again urgently 


Washington in the interest of capital and not 
of labor. 
law makers, the capital of our bankers and 
lenders had been doubled within the 
past six years. A dollar in bank stock had 
been made to pay large rates of interest—two 


Through the management of our 


money 


or three times over in the same year—it was 
not simply six, seven or eight per cent. a year, 
but it was six, seven or eight per cent. multi- 
plied by cunning methods which has allowed 
one dollar of real capital to draw the interest 
which should only have accrued from two or 
three This has gone on until the 
capitalists are enormously rich, and the money 
borrowers driven to bankruptcy, and almost 
to desperation. He said the government 
made a great mistake during the war, in 
agreeing to pay our wealthy citizens such high 
rates of interest on their borrowed money. 
The government, when it needs men to protect 
its rights, never hesitates to call out her own 
citizens, and if need be to sacrifice their lives. 
If the government has a right to do this, she 
has an equal right to say to her men of wealth, 


dollars. 


our government is in peril, and your money 
is needed, you must contribute your quota. 
The government, he believed, had the same 
power to call out money that it has to call out 
men to save the country. 

Mr. Hadwen said he thought we are too 
apt to speak of capital and labor as naturally 
antagonistic. ‘To bring the question home 
to the farm, where will we draw the line be- 
tween where capital ends and labor begins ? 
He was aware that our present laws for tax- 
ation are very corrupt, and bear exceedingly 
unequal upon the people of the nation. He 
would have all property taxed except public 
highways and seminaries of learning. Far- 
mers are now taxed for all they own, and 
often more, while many of those who are best 
able to help pay the expenses of government 
are allowed to go untaxed, or nearly so. The 
discussion was kept up to a late hour, and 
with a great deal of earnestness. I can say, 
without the least hesitation, that I have never 
met with a company of practical working far- 
mers where the great fundamental principles 
which underlie governments and all forms of 
human society were discussed with such a 
high degree of intelligence as at this meeting 
of Worcester County Grangers. 

After the discussion closed, it was an- 
nounced that, as the afternoon had been a 
long one, and many of the visitors were a 
considerable distance from home, supper 
would be served from the surplus provision 
which had been left in the baskets. Accord- 
ingly the merry music of plates and coffee 
cups was again heard, while little circles 
here and there continued the discussion in a 
conversational way which had urcupied public 
attention during the afternoon. 

During a friendly talk with Master Thomas 
Eaton, upon farmers’ granges and farmers’ 
newspapers, the New ENGLAND FaRMER Was 
charged with having shown too little sympathy 
with the grange movement. He said that 
whatever may be the future of the grange 
organizations of the country, one thing was 
certain, that they had done a great good in 
bringing farmers and farmers’ families to- 
gether, in making them better acquainted with 
each other, and this frequent contact and ming- 
ling together had worked a great change for 
the better, in the habits and modes of thought 
of those who had been induced to join them. 
The organization had had much to contend 
with in the ignorance and selfishness of a 
portion of its members. Men had joined the 
grange with the expectation that it would 
bring them great pecuniary or other benefits 
without much effort on their own part, and 
when their expectations have not been fully 
realized, they have, in some cases, left in 
disgust, and perhaps become enemies of the 
order. This was nothing more than what 





every social organization has to contend with. 


Some men are very 
and great results too. 


impatient for results, 

He felt that the agri- 
cultural press should encourage every public 
effort. designed to improve the character or 
condition of the agricultural classes. He 
would like to see in the New EnGuanp Fan- 
MER, more of what the grange organizations 
throughout the country are doing. As : 
representative of the Farmer, I told him that, 
if the members of the granges in New Eng- 
land wished a better representation through 
its columns, it became them to see to it that 
they made the Farmer a medium of communi- 
cation; that, although it had never announced 
itself as the ‘‘speciat organ” of that or any 
other organization, its columns had never 
been closed against the contributions of any 
intelligent, honest-hearted 
upon any subject, either of general or special 


man or woman 
interest to the agricultural community, and 
further, that I had repeatedly urged indi- 
vidual members or different granges in vari- 
ous sections of New England, with whom I 
have had a personal acquaintance, to send me 
letters for publication, describing the advan- 
tages andjmerits of the organization, or re- 
ports of their meetings, but that, up to the 
present time, no member of any grange had 
complied with my request. 

The supper having been disposed of so far 
as the ability of the guests would permit, 
the 
means exhausted, and the falling dew and 


though coffee and cakes were by no 
chilly air giving warning of the approach of 
night, the teams, one by one, were brought 
out, and soon all were their homeward 
journey, each feeling that to-morrow’s duties 
would be resumed with a new zest, and that 
the pleasant memories of the day would be 
mingled with the labors of the field, the stable, 
and the kitchen. My own feelings, as I left 
the grounds, were those of regret that simi- 


on 


lar organizations, whether under the name of 
grange or farmers’ club, were not more gen- 
erally established and maintained throughout 
the whole extent of my beloved New England. 
I had nearly forgotten to mention the spear 
with a gilded eagle at one end, and a rusty 
old blacksmith’s rasp drawn out to a point at 
the other, which now serves as an ornament 
to Mr. Alger’s summer house, a trophy of the 
bloody charge on Fort Wagner during the 
late rebellion. The pole and eagle answer 
for a flag staff above the roof, while the dag- 
ger-shaped blade protrudes below, a constant 
reminder of the savageness of war. Looking 
at it as arebel instrument, pointed at the 
breasts of our brothers and sons, it has a 
terribly hateful and venomous look, but had 
it been in our hands, and had saved our lives 
and liberties, even at the expense of some- 
body's else brothers and sons, how we should 
cherish it and hand it down to our children, 
and how, amid songs and honors, would it be 
brought out on Fourth of July days, while 
the stories of the brave and patriotic are told 
and re-told It 
makes a deal of difference with our sentiments 
respecting a murderous, rusty old gun or 
sword, whether it has been pointed towards 
a threat- 


to the rising generations. 


our own throbbing heart, or that of 


ening enemy. Such is war. 





AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS. 

The summer meeting of the National Agri- 
cultural Congress, which was held at New 
Haven, Conn., during the last week in August, 
although lightly attended by the working far- 
mers of the country, proved an interesting 
and valuable gathering. ‘The number pres- 
ent from all parts of the Union, did not at 
any time exceed a hundred listeners, show- 
ing, perhaps, that the busy summer season is 
not a favorable time for getting practical far- 
mers to attend meetings of this kind. The 
attendance from Connecticut was very much 
smaller than we had anticipated, from what we 
know of the interest in improved agriculture 
felt by many of the farmers of that enterprising 
State The many faces which have become 
so familiar at the winter meetings of the 
Board of Agriculture, and which we certainly 
expected to see here, were generally missing, 
although a few were present, among whom 
were T. S. Gold, Secretary of the Board, 
Gov. Hyde, P. M. Augur, J. J. Webb, R. S. 
Hinman, J. M. Hubbard, Donald G. Mitchell, 
Prof. Brewer, and a few others. But a small 
number of the States were represented out- 
side of New England, Southern delegates 
being prevented, in some cases, from attend- 
ance, on account of the difficulty of railroad 
travel since the breaking out of the yellow 
fever along the coast. 

Maine was represented by Mr. Boardman, 
of the Maine Farmer, and Mr. Gennert, the 
beet sugar manufacturer. Vermont by Sec- 
retary Seely, of the Board of Agriculture, and 
O. M. Tinkham, of the 
Freeman. Massachusetts by Dr. Sturtevant, 
A. W. Cheever, L. F. Mellen, L. Wetherell, 
and a few others. New York by J. J. 
Thomas, of the Country Gentleman. 

President Janes, of Georgia, brought a 
good delegation with him, and Mr. Ezra 
Whitman represented the Maryland Agricul- 


Green Mountain 


tural College. 

The Congress was called to order Tuesday 
morning, by President Janes, and in the ab- 
sence of the Secretary, Dr. E. L. Sturtevant 
was made temporary secretary. 

Prof. Brewer of New Haven, as chairman 
of the local committee of arrangements and 
Professor of Agriculture at the College, ex- 
tended a welcome to the visitors present, and 
referred very pleasantly to the history of 
scientific agriculture in Connecticut, a State 
which was first to establish an experimental 
station, and had the first college to institute 
an agricultural professorship. He closed by 
inviting all to visit tke Peabody museum and 
other buildings belonging to the college, 
during the sessions. ~ 

B. C. Yancy, of Georgia, returned thanks 
for the welcome given the delegates, referring 
in a feeling manner to the scenes and men 
of years long past, when he, as a student, 
was familiar with New Haven and the col- 
lege. He said it was diflicult to get farmers 
out to such meetings as this, and yet there 
was no class which was in greater need of a 
better education. 

In the afternoon, President Janes delivered 
an address on the necessity of a better edu- 
cation for the farmer, and of schools for giving 
them this better education. He favored com- 
bining theory and practice, thought and labor, 
library work with field work. He criticised 
some of the colleges, and believed them faulty 
in giving too much knowledge, with too little 
taste for work. He would have the farmers’ 
watchword, ‘‘educate,” and wished it could 
be heard from one end of the land to the 
other. 

Mr. E. E. Barney of Dayton, O., sext read 
a paper on the value of the catalpa tree and 
the importance of its cultivation. ; 

Other papers were read from Prof. Hilyt, 
of California, Dr. Sturtevant, J. R. Dodge, 
Dr. Tichenor, J. J. Thomas, J. L. Hayes, 
Secretary Northrop of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Connecticut, Prof. Brewer, S. Ww. 
Shattuck and E. T. Gennert.- We have notes 
from all these lectures, from which we hope 
to draw when our space is less occupied with 
reports of agricultural fairs. 





Conpensinc Mirx.—A gentleman engaged 
in gathering milk statistics in this country, 
writes that he is anxious to obtain statistics 
relating to the process of condensing milk, 
both the plain condensed article for use with- 





out sealing, in city trade, and the sweetened 





and canned milk for!general mercantile pur- 
poses and export. He would particularly de- 
sire a full and complete list of all the milk 
condensing manufactories, with location, ca- 
pacity, &c., inthe United States; an estimate 
of the quantity of milk now used in condensa- 
tion, and the disposition of the manufactured 
product, where, and how sold, &e. As the 
Gail Borden process is still supposed to be in 
use, and paying royalties to the patentees, it 
would seem that some one should be able to 
give the desired information. If any of our 
readers can aid in obtaining it, we would 
thank them to do so through the columns of 
the Farmer. 





CLERGYMEN FARMERS. 
In the early history of Massachusetts a large 
proportion of the ministers were farmers, and 


generally good ones too, for then, as now, “i 


better the education, the better the farmer, asa 
Nor did the healthy exercise required 
in working their productive acres, prevent 


rule. 


them from presenting strong and vigorous 
arguments from the pulpit on Sunday, nor 
were throat diseases, dyspepsia and trips to 
Europe, considered, at that time, among the 
necessary evils connected with the clerical pro- 
fession. And there are some good farmers 
yet among New England preachers. Mr. C. 
C. Adams, Episcopal clergyman at Lanes- 
boro’, Mass., who occupies a parish farm 
or ‘‘parsonage,” has been spending some of 
his spare hours the past three years in setting 
an example to others of how man can beautify 
and improve the appearance of old Mother 
Karth. The ‘‘glebe” consists of twenty-eight 
acres, which, when he commenced his labors, 
presented a most forlorn and forbidding ap- 
pearance, being covered by hardhack, alders 
and other bushes, even to the hiding of the 
stone walls and fences, while the rocks and 
loose stones in the mowing lay round waiting 
to dull the mower’s scythe or the knives of the 
machine. He went to work with determina- 
tion, and is now prepared to compare accounts 
with Col. Waring and his Ogden farm man- 
agement, believing that he has beaten him out 
and out. He has changed the whole face of the 
farm in the three years, keeping a horse, two 
cows, four sheep and forty fowls, from which 
he has derived not only a good income, but a 
clear profit above all expenses, an accu- 
rate book account having been kept through 
the entire term of the experiment. This cler- 
ical farmer also endeavors to improve the 
temporal as well as the spiritual condition of 
his parishioners, and has established an annu- 
to which he 
neighbors and friends and treats them with a 
lunch, a speech, amd a good time generally. 


al harvest festival invites his 


Were such clergymen more common, there 
would be heard less complaint of small salaries 
and unappreciative Sabbath audiences. 





THANKS. 


Thanks are due to numerous friends, ofli- 
cers, and others connected with the various ag- 
ricultural societies in New England, for kind 
invitations to be present at their annual ex- 
the If it were 


possible, we should be glad to visit all, but 


hibitions, present autumn. 
with such a multiplicity of exhibitions, many 
of which occur simultaneously, it is, of course, 
We are 
present 


beyond our power to do so. some- 


times in doubt as to whether the sys 
tem of agricultural fairs has not been already 
carried nearly far enough, and yet we never 
visit an agricultural exhibition without learn- 
ing something new, and meeting people whom 
it does one good to meet. Then we feel that 
our agricultural festivals cannot be dispensed 
with at present, or until something better can 
We shall 


be glad to receive condensed reports of ex- 


be conceived to take their place. 


hibitions, from correspondents, and will use 
from them as freely as space will permit. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


HEN LICE—SWEET POTATOERS—ONIONS, 


Will you be so kind as to answer, through the 
columns of the New ENGLAND FARMER, the fol- 
lowing questions: How shall I keep lice from my 
hen house? I clean it often, and puta few shovels 
fulofashes or lime on the floor. I grease the 
poles often, on which the hens roost; pour kerosene 
abont the cracks, and sometimes sprinkle in sul- 
phur, and still my hens are covered with lice. 
2d. I have a small patch of sweet potatoes ; shall I 
clip off the ends of the vines, or let them run; I 
find they take root every foot or two. Is this well 
or harmfal to the crop? 3d. I raise a few bushels 
of onions for my own use, and sometimes a few 
bushels to sell. Which is the most profitable to 
sow, the small seeds, or put out the onion sets 
ith. Is the fall a good time to set out currant 
bushes? Answers will greatly oblige 

A CONSTANT 

Winthrop, Conn., Aug., 1878. 


READER. 
Remakks.—If your hen house is of wood, and 
the wood is already filled with hen lice, you have 
got to make pretty thorough work of it in order to 
clean it from the vermin. Hot whitewash spread 
over every inch of surface will kill many of the 
lice. A thorough brimstone smoke, when the hens 
are notin the house, will kill every living insect, 
but it will need repeating after a few days, to kill 
the hatched after the first smoking. 
Greasing the roosts and pouring on kerosene oil will 
help keep them in check ; so will the free use of dry 
wood ashes or quick lime slacked. If the lice are 
the kind which live constantly on the bodies of 
the poultry, you will find that sulphur, if properly 
applied, will clean them out. Take each hen 
separately, and while holding it up by the legs, 
dust the whole body completely with sulphur, 
rubbing it well down among the feathers. Ther 
are two kinds of hen lice, those which live on the 
bodies, and those which live in the wood work of the 
house and come out only at night to attack the 
fowls. These fill themselves with blood and then 
go back to their burrows in the roosts or other 
wood work of the building. They are exceedingly 
minute, especially after fasting for some days. 
When full of blood they are much larger. They 
cause most annoyance during the warm months. 

Your sweet potato vines should be raised at the 
ends to prevent them from rooting at the joints- 
Take the vines up and lay them in rows close to 
the drills, no harm being done if they are piled to 
some depth one upon another. If they are allowed 
to take root freely, the crop will be very much 
diminished. For the main crop, onion seed is 
preferable to sets, but the sets bring a crop early 
in the season. Currant bushes may be set either 
in fall or spring, with prospect for good results if 
the work be well performed. 


lice which 


RELIEVING CHOKED CATTLE. 

One of my neighbors has lost a valuable cow by 
being choked with an apple. As all owners of cat- 
tle are liable to the same loss, will you please in- 
form the readers of the Farmer the best mode of 
relieving a choked animal, and oblige a reader otf 
the FARMER? M. M. A. 

Wendon, Mass., Sept. 8, 1878. 

Remarks.—Different individuals often require 
different treatment when they become choked. 
First, see to it that apples which are fed to cows 
are cut or crushed before feeding. We use a com- 
mon root cutter when feeding our own. Preven- 
tion is better in this case than donbtful cure, and 
we can never be sure of curing an animal that is 
choked, in season to save the life. The first thing 
we should do would be to drive the animal brisk- 
ly down a steep hill, or over a pair of bars where a 
sudden jump might tend to throw the apple out. 
This failing, we would pour downa quart of warm 
soapsuds to soften and soothe the parts near the 
apple. This failing, put a round stick of wood for 
a gag in the animal’s mouth, tying a cord from each 
end around the back of the neck. This is to keep 
the mouth open, and prevent the swallowing of 
wind. These are simply remedies, and can be 
&Gxpted anywhere, and on the spot, and one or the 
other will usually relieve. In more difficult cases 
i stiff new rope is sometimes pushed down the 
throat to force the apple into the stomach, but we 
hare never htd occasion to try this experiment. 
Warking on ths outside of the throat, with the 
hant, will sometimes move the obstruction either 
up ordown. With the gag in the mouth, the ani- 
mal will net grow worse or bloat very fast while 

, 
other methots an being Prepared, or assistance 
sought from abrow. 
MISTAKES, 
It is a mistake to pont pprofitable results from 


our labor if it is \m + 
an imperfect knowledgt of a eer os 





udice of acceptitg anytix 
(here 1 let me remark, that reformers Ee ae 


throw away everything except modern, no matter 
how much better the old may have been than the 
new.) The corn crop was the crop of olden times, 
but of late has been but little cared for, if not actu- 
ally despised. A few sensible farmers are now 
engaged in this remunerative branch of agricul- 
ture. So far so good. But many of these farmers 
have mistaken ideas, obtained from books and 
papers, or they have taken them second-handed 
from others. To make the corn crop profitable, a 
wise selection must be made of soil, of manure, 
of seed, and especially of the cultivation. So in- 
tricate are the points in good ploughing that none 
but experienced persons can succeed therein. 
Many new fangled notions of ploughs and plough- 
ing bring naught but loss and hardship to all 
concerned. Ploughs in their form and use are as im- 
perfect as forty yearsago. Ploughs drawn by oxen 
will do as much in the same time as with horses, 
with much more ease to man or boy, and greater 
benefit to crops, at less expense. The cultivator 
never Ought to have taken the place of the plough 
in cultivating corn, and the horse hoe of to-day is 
aloss to him that uses it, both in the loss of 
bushels, and in the untidiness of the fields. The 
selection of seed is passed by as though of but 
little consequence. Witness samples of corn, 
shown at the fairs, eight-tenths of which area 
mixture of two to five varieties. The stover of 
ee is valuable; at least forty per cent. of its 
worth is lost by mistake in management. If corn 
can be raised for thirty cents per bushel, as was 
stated at the Farmers’ Club meeting in Needham, 
it would be worth while to dispense with the most 
of the, potato crop, as well as some others far less 
profitable. 1 close, that my article may not be re- 
Jected for its length. Ronent MANSFIELD. 
Highlandville, Mass., Sept., 1878. 
RemMAnks.—There are at least two sides to every 
disputed question. We have no objection what- 
ever to the use of the plough in place of the 
“modern” horse hoe, wherever the former is liked 
best, but we shall still adhere to the new 
implements 


fangled 
appear to do the work 
easier or better than the older tools used by our 
grandfathers. We cannot quite make out how a 
plough drawn by oxen can ensure a better crop of 
corn on a field, than the same implement drawn 
by horses, unless the foot of the ox remaining so 
long in one place warms up the soil, and thus 
makes it more productive. 


when they 


CROPS AND WEATHER—MERINO 
—CLAWSON WHEAT. 

This is one of the best farming towns in the 
Champlain valley; is much more undulating than 
some towns north of it, giving it better watered 
furms—combined witha very rich clayey soil. 
The other day I counted fifty-two stacks of hay 
within a mile, while standing still—a common 
stack, fivetons. One of the best farmers is V. 
Rich, who has 400 acres, with nice buildings, well 
shaded and fences that show a man of taste who 
loves his business. He is of the fourth generation 
who have lived on this farm He keeps about 
sixty head of cattle, many of them large steers, 
besides tive horses, and about 120 Vermont Merino 
sheep. I say Vermont because they are superior 
to any imported, having been made so by a long 
course of judicious selections in raising the best. 
They were first crossed in 1842, having been bred 
in-and-in for thirty years previous. The Rich’s 
sheep are claimed to be the purest blooded sheep 
in Vermont. He has a buck, ‘“‘Banker,” that, at a 
public shearing one year ago, when two years old, 
sheared twenty-five pounds, which cleansed eight 
pounds 64 ounces, which was the most cleansed 
wool ever taken from one sheep; and again, the 
10th of April this year, sheared thirty-one pounds. 
This same buck was sheared again Aug. 24, and 
sheared 11} pounds, being the growth of four 
months and fourteen days. His wool, last spring, 
when sheared, was 3! inches long body, and 
23 on belly. Mr. Rich has many other bucks and 
ewes nearly as good. He finds ready sales at large 
prices for all he will part with. I should say that 
there are many breeders in this vicinity who have 
flocks nearly, if not quite as good, but they art 
mostly bred from the Rich blood. Mr. R. is a fine 
specimen of a hospitable Vermont farmer, and his 
good wife is his equal in her department. With a 
large, well-read library, they are well prepared to 
converse on almost any subject of interest relating 
tothe present or past. He is seldom found away 
trom home, except on business, aud then returns 
is soon as possible to his happy home. His farm 
isin striking contrast to that of many wasteful, 
shittless farmers who barely stay on their farms as 
ible, and then complain that farming 
The recent wet weather is | 

va heavy crop of rowen. Late potatoes are do- 
ing well—early ones nearly a tailure. Corn an ay 
crop. Wheat has been very good, especially 
the “Clawson,” which is extensively bought up 
for seed. Mr. J. G. Weller, of Hinesboro’, Vt., 
who first introduced it in this country, says he has 
had applications from Maine from those who have 
heard trom itthronugh the FarMER; also, from the 
State Agricultural College, in Illinois. Hon 
Henry Lane, of Cornwall, says he could have sold 
bashelsifhe had had it. We hope the time will 
soon come when our farmers will raise their own 
wheat. ORSERVER, 

Shoreham, Vt., 


VERMONT SHEEP 


little as poss 


foes not pay. rodu 
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Sept. 3, 1878 


WHEN TO SOW WINTER RY 


Will you please inform me what time von sow 
winter rve tor early spring teeding for cows 
, Mass., Sept. 8, 1878. . 0 


Braintre M. 


REMARKS, should he from 
the first of September to the middle of ( 


We have sown itin August, but 


Winter rye sown 
ketober for 
oiling purposes. 
on rich land it is apt to make too heavy a growth 
before winter, which renders it liable to smothering 


the It 
to be somewhat later the following 


under snow. sown very late, the crop is 


likely season. 
If all to be sown at one time, the last of September 
would be as near right as we could hit in our lati 


tude. 





AGRICULTURAL 


Calitornia is 


ITEMS 


successfully packing butter for 
export in kegs of white tir, which imparts neither 
taste nor smell to their contents. 

An apple tree belonging to Mr. William Paul, 
of Reading, Mass., has borne a full crop of apples 
this vear and was last week glorious in a second 
crop of blossoms, that were as bright and fragrant 
as those of the early summer. 

Modoe county, Cal., boasts timothy 54 fect in 
height, with heads seven inches in length; oats 
over six feetin height, and thick as they can stand ; 
and club wheat that will yield from fifty to sixty 
bushels. 

The N.H. Fish 
270,000 California shad eggs for the headwaters of 
the Merrimack river this season, of which 10,000 


will be placed in Lake Winnipesaukee and the rest 


Commissioners have ordered 


in the Pemigewasset river, at the hatching grounds, 


It is reported that the corn crops in Middle and 
the 


is ot 


West Tennessee are good, but are damaged hy 
The 
good quality, but less than half of last year’s pro- 


dronght mm East Tennessee. tobacco 


duction. Cotton will probably show a full aver- 
Ag 

Near Bromley, Ont., stands a log house, 
erected over two years ago, built of poplar and 
Balm of Gilead logs, which can now be seen grow- 
ing, as green as a green tree, sprouts having been 
thrown out from the logs both inside and out, and 
making the structure one mass of foliage. 

Ex-Governor Seymour is showing that having 
been a statesman does not incapacitate a man from 
afterwards being a successful agriculturist. Some 
of his musk melons raised this summer on his 
Utica farm are said to be the largest ever raised 
north of the Mohawk river. 

—Dr. J. S. Myer, of Virginia City, Nev., has re- 
discovered a lost Egyptian art. 
per tools to a more lasting cutting edge than steel 
tools will hold, similar to that of the copper imple- 
ments with which the stone for the pyramids was 

ut. 


He tempers cop- 


—Despite the immense yield of gold in Califor- 
nia, it is now shown that her tillable soil produces 
more actual wealth than her richest mines. Her 
grain and her fruits exceed in value the best of her 
placers. Her grape crop this season will be so 
very large that preparations are making to convert 
1000 tons of grapes into raisins. 

—The horses, two stallions, two mares and one 
colt recently imported from the district of Perche, 
France, by Charles W. Pierce, Esq., of Stanstead, 
Quebec, are said to be the heaviest and only full 
blooded Percherons east of Chicago. the 
stallions, 5 years old, weighs 1750 pounds, and 
the colt, 3 months, 500 pounds. 


One ot 


—Hartford county, Conn., farmers complain 
that between the early frosts, the potato bug and 
the cut-worm, their potato fields are many of them 
hardly worth digging. Melons area drug in the 
market, and anumber of loads have been sold for 
two cents a watermelon. Recent heavy weather 
has been sweating tobacco too much. 

—The English papers are rejoicing over the pros- 
pect that the United States will next year begin to 
export cheese to the old country, where it will be 
retailed at three pence a pound. In other words, 
American dairymen, being unable to make a profit 
on their cheese by selling itin New York at whole- 
sale at from 64 to 8} cents a pound, intend to freight 
it 3000 miles and retail it for six cents. 


—It is stated that the steamer Great Eastern has 
been purchased by a company who intend using 
her as a cattle boat to ply between Texas and Lon- 
don. She is now being fitted out at Milford 
Ilaven, and is to have new engines and boilers 
manufactured by the Clyde Iron Works at a cost 
of $500,000. Refrigerators will be built in her for 
the purpose of carrying fresh beef. It is estimated 
that she will carry 2200 head of cattle and 3600 
head of mutton. 

—Ten thousand acres of land have been planted 
with trees in Barnstable county. Before planting 
the land could be bought at from 25 to 50 cents an 
acre. John Doane, of Orleans, the oldest living 
sylviculturist in America, now 87 years ofage, who 
has planted 170 acres, has sold planted land for 
$14 per acre, not worth over 50 cents before plant- 





ing, which he considers a good investment. John 


Kenrick, of South Orleans, has planted over 100 
acres now covered with trees from | to 35 years 
old, chiefly pitch pine. He is now trying Scotch 
and Corsican pine and European larch. 

—Chatsworth, the estate of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, contains 2000 acres, which he retains for his 
private park and flower garden, besides thousands 
more that are rented for farming. His park is 
bounded on all sides by hills, which cut it off trom 
the rest of the world, and no other house than 
own can be seen from the windows of his grand 
His flower garden alone comprises 102 
acres, Wherein sixty laborers are constantly em- 
The remainder of the 
2000 acres is all in grass and woodland, and stocked 
with deer. This is said to be the finest private res- 
idence in Europe. 


Correspondence. 


his 
mansion. 


ployed to keep it in order. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WHEN TO SEED TO GRASS. 

Mr. Eprror:—I come begging a little ad- 
vice. I have a field which was well manured 
last spring and planted with corn and pota- 
toes. I wish to seed it down, without grain, 
so as to procure a crop of hay next season. | 
cannot get it ready to seed before Oct. 15th, 
or later. Would it be advisable to seed then, 
or could I prepare the land this fall, and seed 
in the spring? And if sown in spring would 
it be best to scatter the seed on the snow, or 
soon after the ground is bare, or wait until 
it is dry, and then harrow before sowing? 
Should probably sow clover, timothy and red- 
top, or perhaps some orchard grass. By an- 
swering the above, through the Farmer, you 
will oblige. Cc. F. 

Greenfield, Mass., Aug. 26, 1878. 

Rrmarks.—So much depends upon the nat- 
ural character of the soil of the field to be 
sown that no rule can be given which will ap- 
If the soil 
heave and crack in early spring, under the 


ply to all cases. is inclined to 
action of frost, grass seed will generally take 
well sown early in spring, either on the snow 
or on the bare ground; but if the soil, like 
that of much of our own, is beaten down solid 
by the snow and rains of winter, and does not 
crumble by freezing, then the chances for sur- 
face sowing will be poor. It would be better 
to harrow the surface, or, perhaps better still, 
plough it and make thorough work, at the time 
of seeding in spring. 

Grass being one of our most valuable crops, 
we have given a good deal of study to the 
subject of raising it. Formerly we sowed our 
grass seed, both in fall and spring, with some 
kind of grain crop; indeed, it is not a great 
many years since the practice of sowing grass 
seed alone was considered a great novelty. 
There are, however, objections to sowing grass 
seed alone. If in spring, and the land is bad- 
ly infested with weed seeds, as most farm 
lands are, the chances are very unfavorable to 
the healthy and rapid growth of the young 
grass. None of the grasses we cultivate ar 
annual plants; they usually require two or 
The first 


they produce leaves and roots, as do beets, 


more years for development. year 
turnips, cabbages, and other biennial plants, 
but it is seldom they send up full grown, ma- 
ture seed stalks the first season. 

Ihe greater proportion of our weeds are 
annuals, and they grow very much faster and 
stronger than does young grass the first sum- 
mer. If the two start together, the grass is 
very soon overpowered and shaded by the 
weeds, causing it to grow pale and slender. 
When the field is cut, as it must be about mid- 
summer, the sudden exposure of the grass 
stubble to the hot sun is kill a 
large portion of it outright, while that which 


very apt to 


is not utterly destroyed is very much checked 
in its growth. In short, a spring sown grass 
crop, grown without grain, usually turns out 


a much 


1 larger crop of inferior weeds than of 
hay, and those who have tried the experiment 
are generally dissatisfied with the practice, 
and go back to the old method of sowing the 
grass seed with some kind of grain, claiming, 
and rightly too, that barley, wheat, or oats 
are better worthy of culture than pig weed, 
wormwood, heart’s ease, or the several varie- 
ties of barn grass so common on most farms. 
Grass sown in the fall, either with grain or 
alone, is less subject to injury from these an- 
for 
We 
feel perfectly sure that August is the very best 


nual weeds, because it is out of season 


them, and they are soon killed by frosts. 


month in the whole year for sowing grass 
It 
is not expected that it will make a crop fit to 


seed, where hay is the main crop desired. 


cut the first year, although on rich land it 
sometimes will, but it has ample time for get- 
ting thoroughly rooted and fully established 
in the soil. 
duce as full a crop of hay as it ever can. 


The following year it will pro- 

But 
There 
Early pota- 


all lands cannot be sown in August. 
are standing crops in the way. 
toes may be removed in ample time for seed- 
ing at this best season of the year. So may 
all the spring grains—wheat, barley, rye and 
oats—but the weather is frequently so hot and 
dry at this season that seed would not grow, 
and the farmer is often so busy with other 
work that he cannot conveniently attend to this 
work, so that, although August may be the best 
month, yet it is by no means the most conven- 
ient one for sowing grass. There are other 
objections to August seeding. Where grass- 
hoppers and crickets are abundant, as they 
are on many farms, these little pests will fre- 
quently eat the young grass as fast as it makes 
After frosts 
come these insects are less troublesome. 

The readers of the Farmer, many of them, 


its appearance above the surface. 


at least, are well aware that we have often re- 
commended the growing of two or three full 
crops of fodder on the same land in a single 
season. Now, if we do this, it would seem to 
interfere somewhat with grass seeding in Au- 
gust. We cannot afford to let the land lie so 
nearly idle as it does when grass is sown after 
a single crop. 

The present season we cut a full grown crop 
The ground was then 


These 


were fully grown and ready to cut early in 


of winter rye in May. 
ploughed, manured, and sown to oats. 
July. The ground was then again ploughed, 
manured and sown with barley, which, at this 
date, Sept. &, is pretty well headed out. If 
we had sown grass seed with the crop of oats, 
in May, it would, with little doubt, have been 
a failure, as the dense shade from oats sown 
at the rate of from four to six bushels per 
acre, would have smothered, or so weakened 
the grass that it would have died after the 
oats were cut. It is possible that, if grass 
seed had been sown with the barley, in July, 
it would have been a wise operation, and we 
propose giving the experiment a trial next 
season. Sowing barley in the summer and 
early fall, for making a late soiling crop, is a 
new thing in this country, and we have yet 
much to learn as to the best methods. Our 
own case, at this time, is very similar to that 
of our correspondent. We have our crops 
still on the ground and cannot remove them 
all, perhaps, much sooner than the middle of 
October. Now we will tell him what we pro- 
pose to do. Every acre that we can get 
cleared and ready to seed by the middle of 
October will be put into winter rye and grass 
seed together. The rye will be sown at the 
rate of not less than two bushels per acre, and 
the grass seed will be put onthick. Noclover 
will be sown this fall, as it would be almost sure 
to winter kill sown so late. The grass will 
start and make some growth this fall, and the 
rye will afford it all the winter protection it can 
need. It will, by its roots, hold the soil from 
washing, and the leaves will shade the ground 

and prevent it from freezing and thawing un- 

der every change of weather, and thus prevent 

the usual loss from root-lifting in early spring. 

Now, if we were to let all this rye mature 





| its seed next July, we should very likely lose 
our grass when the rye is removed; but the 
rye will not be allowed to mature seed, bet 
will be cut and fed out green or cured for hay 
by the last of May or first of June, while the 
weather is yet cool. The grain crop being 
taken off at this season, we have little reason 
to doubt that we shall obtain nearly a full crop 
of hay by the middle or last of July following, 
and possibly a second crop still later. 

this 
our Greenfield correspondent to pursue, and 


it 


Now, is the course we should advise 
is the course we feel, at this time, like re- 
It may not hit 
the wants of all, but it would certainly seem 
If it 
were possible we would prefer sowing the seed 


commending for general trial. 
to be applicable on a great many farms. 


by the first of October, or even a week or ten 
days earlier than that, but we shall consider it 
safe to sow, as far south as this latitude, up to 
the middle of October. Few farmers have yet 
learned the value of winter rye as a forage 
crop, but we believe it is yet to become as 
common for feeding as millet or Indian corn. 
The fact is, we must learn to keep our cattle 
on something that can be grown more cheaply 
than timothy and redtop hay. If it is deemed 
desirable to sow clover seed next spring, it 
can be sown just as the spring opens, either 
by scattering it on the surface, and depending 
upon the frost to cover it, or the ground may 
be scratched over with a light harrow, to be 
It 


be folly to sow orchard grass late in the fall, 


followed with a heavy iron roller. would 


or on the surface in the spring. Better sow 
that in August on rich, mellow land. One 
word more—ev ery acre that we sow to prass 
this fall, will be manured at the time of seed- 


” 
ing. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A PLEA FOR THE BERKSHIRE RE- 
CORD. 

Mr. Eprror :—The production of pork 1s 
one of the leading industries of our country. 
It is not sectional, and not confined to any 
particular locality, but in every State from 
Maine to Texas, we find that swine are raised 
successfully, and form an important part of 
the wealth of the people. 

The quick returrs that are realized by the 
breeder are doubtless one reason why so many 
engage in this industry. Cattle require three 
and even four years before fully matured and 
ripe for the butcher; prime mutton can only 
be obtained from a sheep at two or three years 
of age; but a pig can be farrowed, grown, fat- 
tened and marketed all with a twelvemonth 
or even less. 

New outlets for our products are opening. 
Who would have predicted twenty years ago 
or even ten years since—that live swine would 
be sent across the Atlantic 
fact; and who can foretell the magnitude of 
this export trade in the next score of years! 
It is yet in its infancy, but the time is coming 
when the live swine that will be carried to 
Europe will be counted by the thousand 
When we remember that the best animals 
always command the highest price, that 
matter how depressed may be the market, he 
who has a smooth, well-developed lot can al 


, and yet such is the 


no 


ways find a purchaser, what an incentive there 
is to the breeder to raise only the best. It 
always pays to do this. Too great care in the 
selection of breeding animals cannot be given 
Not only should the breeder look close ly to 
the animal in question, but he should go fur- 
ther: the characteristics and breeding of its 
ancestors are of vital importance, and should 
be closely scrutinized by the person who earn- 
estly desires to succeed. He will examine 
with as much care the breeding of 
he wishes to place in his herd as he will the 
the animal itself 

Therefore how necessary it is that we pre- 
serve our pedigre es and show the bre eding ot 
our herds : and to do th the Jie 
cessity. It supplies a want long felt by swine 
breeders. It 1s published by a corps of men 
who are entitled to confidence and support. 

Since the utility of the American Berkshire 


an animal 





rJis a ne 


Re d has been so con lusively proven, the 
breeders of several other classes of swine have 
ac knowledged their own need of a registry tor 
breeds of comparatively recent origin. ; 
Berkshires we re bred a Be over 
half a century ago. The maintenance and 
perpetuity of this matchless breed of swine is 
a duty; a trust confided to us. Let us prove 
ourselves equal to the task. We have, we 
honestly believe, the best breed of swine in 
the world—the best for the grower, because 
they are hardy and prolific, and disease rarely 
attacks them, and they can be readily fattened 
at any age; the best for the dealer, because 
they always bring the highest price in market, 
ind no matter how dull or depressed it may 
be, the seller has not long to wait for custom- 
and, lastly , dex idedly the best for the con 
sumer, because it is an acknowledged fact that 
Berkshires make better hams and bacon than 
any other breed known Jas. M. Kink 
Salem, Ohio, Aug. 30, 1878 
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Selections. 


BUTTER MAKING. 


In a communication to the Rural New 


Yorker, F. D. Curtis says :- 

If | have made a discovery, or if everybody 
knew it before me, I will tell it all the same 
As as the cream shows signs of ‘*com 
ing,” pour into the churn two or three quarts 
of water—as near ice-cold as it is possible to 
get—and the butter will gather a great deal 
quicker and come hard and firm. I tried the 
cold water (ice water) on the start and found 
it made the cream too cold and kept the 
butter from coming; but put in at the last 
end it is a capital idea and will save hours of 
churning in the course of the season. Butter 
will come in fifteen or twenty minutes, as a 
rule, if the cream is in the right condition 
and temperature. A cellar 
enough to start the churning, and as near 
right as most farmers can get it without ther- 
mometers and ice, and cold well water will 
lower the temperature for gathering. The 
temperature of our cellar is 64 degrees, and 
the butter invariably comes quick with the 
help of the cold water, which is probably two 
degrees colder. When the cream stands too 
long on the milk before skimming, the butter 
will not come so quickly and it is always 
poorer, and such butter will not keep well. 
This is one reason, and the main one, why 
there is so much rancid butter. Better churn 
oftener and have good, sweet butter, and skim 
oftener also. 


soon 


18 cool 


cool 





THE CONNECTICUT CORN-BUG. 
A Connecticut paper states that Mr. H. F. 
Bassett of Waterbury, an authority on ento- 
mological subjects, has examined specimens 
of the corn-bug, and finds that it is not a new 
insect by any means, but a beetle known as 
Kuryomia Inda. He says: “Of one thing 
the farmer may rest assured—the beetle in 
question will not eat his corn after it gets 
hard. It is not a new insect, and even if its 
ravages are as great as represented there is 
very little reason to fear that it will be 
troublesome in the future, as its habits as a 
destructive insect have, till now, failed to 
attract much attention. Every entomologist 
knows that occasionally a rare and obscure in- 
sect will appear in prodigious numbers for one 
season, and then almost or quite disappear 
for many years. When such swarms appear 
they are often forced by hunger to feed upon 
what in ordinary cases they would not touch. 
If the new food plant happens to be a culti- 
vated one, the agriculturist naturally looks 
upon the insect as a new and destructive pest. 
The poor insect has in such cases to bear the 
sins of the whole insect world and even more. 
All the smut, mildew, rot, blight, or what- 
ever may touch the farmer’s crops, are the 
work of the one ‘“‘blarsted bug.” The injury 
to the grass land mentioned by the Burlington 
correspondent is probably done by the larvie 
of some one of our many species of click or 
spring beetles, or by the grub or worm which 
in its perfect state is known as a tipula—a 
long-legged, slender, two-winged fly, which is 
often called ‘daddy long-legs.” Of the tipula 
there are many species, and they often do 
great damage to grass lands. 








HENS FOR SITTERS. 


The Poultry World says:—‘‘The medium 
sized hen, such as the pa he of the Cochins 
or Brahmas, the Dominique, or the **Ply- 
mouth Rock,” are the best. If you want to 
set over eleven eggs at a time you must have 
larger hens, however, inasmuch as, generally 
speaking, the hens first mentioned above can- 
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necessary to water them during the week be 
fore hatching occurs. The argument used in 
favor of the latter process is that it helps to 
soften the thick, stubborn shells of the Cochins 
and enables the chick the better to release it 
self when the time comes to break through its 
covering. but if damp are for a 
foundation to place the straw upon in form- 
ing the nest, watering or sprinkling the eggs 
can be omitted We incline to the opinion 
that the setting hen is much the best treated 
if she be left alone to manage her affairs as 
she pleases, from the first to the twenty-first 
day 
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AUSTRIAN GRAIN ¢ The annual 
grain fair of Au d Hungary opened 
Aug. 26. The vy, General Leinkauf, 
read a report describing the ere ps as plentiful 
despite the unfavorable harvest weather. It 
is calculated that the whole empire will be able 
to export from f OO to 15,006 
tals of wheat, 2. quints ot 
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2 00,000 3,000,000 quintals of oats 





Agricultural fairs. 


VERMONT STATE FAIR. 
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mals, and some of superior quality. 
J. B. Ryan, 


ing carried off the leading premiums 
E. A. Austin, I. T. Olmstead, stallions; E. A. Aus- 
tin, I. T. Olmstead, mares and colts; M. W. God- 
dard, John Kennedy, M. C. Dorman and 8. J. Saf- 
ford, single and matched. 

Considering the locality, there was a small show 
of dairy products. Farm products, too, were in 
smaller supply than usual, but the fair was two 
weeke earlier than heretofore, which accounts part- 





